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CLAD IN AN ABBREVIATED “UNCLE SAM” COSTUME, 
this pretty young lady was one of several at work in the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) area, passing out literature as part of an organizing 
drive by Local Lodge 631 of the Government Employes, which 


represents workers on the payroll of the District of Columbia. 


After Five Weeks: 


~ 


Jobless Pay Law 


exhausted jobless benefits. 


which must be repaid at a later 
date. Five other states—with Ohio 
the latest to act—have adopted 
some type .of program financed 
from state surpluses, although Con- 
Necticut’s extension law actually 
barred most exhaustees from ad- 
ditional benefits. 


Action Stij to Come 


Favorable action is still antici- 
pated in Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Montana and Nevada. Assuming 
action, this will bring the ex- 
haustees protected by either state 
or federal programs to 680,000— 


Only 50%. 


By Gene Zack 
Five weeks after congressional passage of a bill allowing exten- 
sion of the unemployment compensation period, the measure 
remained meaningless for nearly half those workers who have 


Effective 


‘ . 


Minnesota became the 13th state to participate in the federal 
program by accepting advances 


56.6 percent of the 1.2 million 
whose benefits have run out since 
last November. 

With 22 states providing some 
form of assistance, the situation 
was materially better than most 
governors had indicated while 
the measure was before Con- 
gress—but still far short of the 
goal of liberal anti-recession 
forces which had sought to pro- 
tect all eligible jobless who had 
exhausted benefits. 

It was a conservative Republi- 
can-Dixiecrat coalition in Congress, 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Big Steel Warned 


On Price Policies 


High Jobless Rate 


Due to Continue 


By Saul Miller 
The nation entered the second half of 1958 facing the prospect 
of continued high unemployment and an economy chugging along 


at a rate’ well below capacity. 


It faced also the prospect of a federal budget deficit of over $10 
billion for the 12 months starting July 1, 1958, stemming in large 


— 
4 


part from the Administration’s ear- 
lier predictions of a limited and 
relatively harmless recession. 


Business activity in June con- 
tinued at an even pace with a 
slight pick-up in some areas, but 
there were no definite signs of a 
real upturn. Most economists 
predicted no fundamental activ- 
ity along this line until the last 
quarter of the year. 

An indication of what’s ahead 
for the next 12 to 18 months came 
in a survey of 60 top-ranking econ- 
omists by financial writer J. A. Liv- 
ingston. 

See Slow Recovery 

The group, in effect, foresaw a 
slow upward trend with a full re- 
covery from the recession by 1960. 
However, industrial production, on 
the basis of the survey, would still 
stand at only 142 in December 
1959 in terms of the Federal Re- 
serve Board index, compared to a 
pre-recession high of 147 in De- 
cember 1956. 

On unemployment, the con- 
census is for 4.8 million jobless 
by the end of this year, 4.5 mil- 
lion a year from now and 4.2 
million at the end of 1959 or 50 
percent higher than December 
1956. The latest government 
figure shows 4.8 million unem- 
ployed. 

Other economic surveys how- 
ever, predicted a year or two more 
of readjustment before the climate 
for another boom period is on 
hand. These surveys, too, noted 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Faupl Says ILO Session’s Work 
Contributes to Human Rights 


Geneva—Conventions and resolutions approved by the Intl. Labor Organization here “should 


contribute substantially to the cause of human rights,” Rudy Faupl, American workers delegate, 
said in summing up the three-week conference. 


The conference, the 42nd ILO meeting, “showed its great concern for human rights when an 
overwhelming majority refused to be duped by the flow of Communist propaganda, voted out. the 


Hungarian delegates and rejected® 


the Soviet resolution on summit 
talks,” he added. 

The American workers’ dele- 
gation led by Faupl, an interna- 
tional representative of the Ma- 
chinists, could claim a_ perfect 
batting average in obtaining ma- 
jority support .of its positions. 

The Soviet attempt to use the 
ILO conference as a sounding 
‘board for propaganda about a 
“summit” conference of East- 
West political leaders was beat~ 
én in committee and by a 117- 
_ 33 vote om the floor, with 7 ab- 
Stentions. ! 

- The conference adopted in its 
final days a major convention on 


discrimination aimed at the elimi- 
nation of “any distinction, exclu- 
sion or preference made on the 
basis of race, color, sex, religion, 
political opinion, national .extrac- 
tion or social origin which has 
the effect of nulifying or imparing 
equality of opportunity or treat- 
ment in employment or occupa- 
tion.” 
Employer Move Collapses 

An attempt by some employer 
delegates to. inject the union shop 
issue into the debate collapsed and 
the text approved by workers was 
passed by a 189-24 vote, with 13 
abstentions. 


‘han cansenull th Sohal 


of American labor his “vigorous 


support” of the convention, Isa- _ 


dore Nagler, vice president of the 
Intl. Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
and adviser on the American 
worker delegation, said that dis- 
crimination “is not only moral- 
ly unjust but also economically 
indefensible.” 

The convention was “one of 
the greatest achievements in ILO 
history,” he said.. “May the na- 
tions of the world now put into 
practice the principles which are 
set forth so clearly in it.” 

The conference also adopted in 
its closing hours— over almost 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Pressure 


In ‘Work’ 
Drive Hit 


Cincinnati — United Organized 
Labor of Ohio has backed up its 
charge that many persons circulat- 
ing so-called “right-to-work” pe- 
titions do so because they are in- 
timidated by top management. 

The UOLO made public the re- 
sults of a survey in Cincinnati of 
the occupations of 750 persons cir- 
culating petitions to put a “work” 
amendment to the Ohio constitu- 
tion on the November ballot. ‘Fhe 
survey showed that 60 percent of 
the circulators are on the manage- 
ment level. 

“Out of the 750-person sam- 
ple,” the UOLO said, “we dis- 
covered 43 company presidents, 
a chairman of the board, 40 vice 
presidents and 31 _ secretary- 
treasurers.” 

More than a third of the 750 
circulators were supplied by just 
eight companies “all with long 
records of resisting unionism,” the 
united labor committee set up to 
oppose the adoption of “work” 
legislation in Ohio declared. 


Management Sets Tone 

“Clearly, top management sets 
the tone, and the people down be- 
low hop to it,” UOLO said. “Where 
top management is taking the lead, 
we, often found most of the mid- 
dle management people, the fore- 
men and the engineers, circulat- 
ing petitions also, possibly out of 
fear of their jobs or to protect their 
chances for advancement.” 


The group pointed out that the 
largest bloc of circulators, 160, 
came from middle management, 
“where the big boss can watch 
your every move, and where you 
have no union to protect you.” 

White collar workers made up 
only 9 percent of the total and 
blue collar workers comprised 
even less—8.5 percent. 


“The survey results should throw 
into a cocked hat any notion that 
the ‘right-to-work’ is a people’s 
movement,” UOLO spokesmen 
Said. “We have reason to believe 
that the Cincinnati pattern is re- 
peated in other communities. At 
least in Cincinnati, the ‘right-to- 
work’ boils down to a disguised as- 
sault by anti-labor managements 
on the whole labor movement.” 

The eight corporations, which 
UOLO found are supplying 272, or 
36 percent, of the 750 petition cir- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


McDonald 


Urges Rise 
In Output 


By Gervase N. Love | 

Pres. David J. McDonald warned 
the basic steel industry against 
pursuing a limited production, high- 
price policy as a two-part wage in- 
crease for Steelworkers became 
effective July 1 under the USWA 
contract. 

His warning came as production 
schedules, which had been rising 
since April, went into reverse in 
the last week of June and headed 
still lower because of the July 4 
holiday weekend and the vacation 
season. 

It came, also, as the steel com- 
panies for the first time since the 
war showed some hesitancy about 
jacking up prices immediately co- 
incident with a wage rise and 
blaming it on “need.” 

“The American economy was 
not built by limiting production 
and charging high prices,” Mc- 
Donald tartly observed. 

“Price increases benefit only the 
companies who make them. Our 
union believes it would be far more 
beneficial to the nation as a whole 
if industry would turn to the prob- 
lem of stimulating production and 
lowering prices so that cost-of- 
living increases would be unneces- 
sary.” 

The pay hike was composed of 
a package worth 11.9 cents an hour 
due as the third and final install- 
ment under three-year contracts 
signed in 1956, plus 4 cents an 
hour under the agreement’s cost-of- 
living clause. 

Predict Higher Prices 

Although the steel companies 
showed signs of waiting for “clari- 
fication” on pricing issues, higher 
price tags were definitely predicted 
by industry sources — whenever 
U.S. Steel, the biggest producer 
and the price leader, decides it is 
time to act. 

McDonald pointed out that the 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Ohio Eagles Hit 
‘Work’ Proposal 


Cincinnati — The 55th an- 
nual convention of the Ohio 
Fraternal Order of Eagles has 
unanimously gone on record 
in oppositon to the enactment 
of “right-to-work” legislation. 

A resolution approved by 
the 475 delegates calied the 
proposal “a fraud upon the 
voting public” and instructed 
Eagles’ officers “to assist or- 
ganized labor in every reason- 
able way in this struggle.” 

Praising labor for bringing 
a “high standard of living into 
the American economy,” the 
resolution noted that “any 
weakening of the trade union 
movement would react ad- 
versely upon the economy of 
our nation and our state and 
depress the standard of liv- 


ing.” 
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2 ‘How About Raising Production This Time? 


Lf 


LIMITED 


Steel Industry Policies 
Flayed by McDonald 


(Continued. from Page 1) 
cost-of-living raise came “only 
after prices moved upward.” 

“The fact proves beyond doubt 
our repeated contention that wages 
consistently have been chasing 
prices and that the inflationary 
trend can be halted only by realis- 
tic appraisal of the pricing system 
based on fair instead of exorbitant 
profits,” he said. 

“Again we emphasize that 
these rising prices which brought 
about this latest cost-of-living in- 
crease cannot be attributed to ne- 
gotiated wage increases granted 
in our present contract. The 
cost-of-living increase simply 
makes up for money already 
spent through higher prices. We 
repeat that this plainly is a mat- 
ter of wages chasing prices. 

“We wish to stress that these 
rising prices certainly are not justi- 
fied in view of the still huge profits 
of American industry in spite of 
shutdowns and employe lay-offs. 

“We greatly regret the necessity 
of a cost-of-living increase, par- 
ticularly when it is of no comfort 
to many thousands of our people 
who are drawing no pay, or re- 
duced pay, and to other millions 
of Americans who must face the 


additional hardship of continually 
rising prices.” 
Wants Situation ‘Clarified’ 

A few days before the wage in- 
crease went into effect, Chairman 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) of the 
Senate Anti-Monopoly subcommit- 
tee tried to sound out U.S. Steel as 
to what it planned on prices. In 
reply -he received a wire from 
Roger Blough, board chairman, 
who said: 

“Our immediate conclusion to 
date is not to attempt to change 
our prices until the situation be- 
comes clarified.” ; 

Blough did not spell out what 
he wanted “clarified.” Nor did 
he reply to Kefauver’s sugges- 
tion that Pres. Eisenhower call 
a labor-management conference 
to discuss steel wages and prices 
—a proposal which McDonald 
endorsed as having “great merit.” 


That the industry is merely bid- 
ing its time on prices was clearly 
shown by a survey by the Wall 
Street Journal. 

“Some time during the third 
quarter, steel prices are going up,” 
the Journal bluntly states. “It’s in- 
evitable, producers say, despite the 
current stalling.” 


report and disclosure bill. 

Both measures were previously 
cleared by the Senate by over- 
whelming votes after most puni- 
tive and harassing anti-labor 
amendments were beaten down. 


. 
The welfare-fund bill won by an 


83-to-0 vote, the Kennedy-Ives bil! 
by. an 88-to-1 division. s 

' House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
has not yet sent the Kennedy- 

Ives bill to the Labor Commit- 

tee. Reports said he was await- 
ing action by the group on the 
welfare-fund measure. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill won quali- 
fied endorsement of the Auto 
Workers when UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther said the bill “contains 
some provisions labor cannot sup- 
port” but “is on the whole a con- 
structive piece of legislation.” 

The paper-work burden imposed 
by the bill’s reporting and dis- 
closure procedures would have a 
“drastic effect” only on the un- 
ethical, Reuther said in a letter 
to UAW locals, and the bill can 
accomplish “overwhelming good in 
helping the labor movement clean 
up corrupt or improper activities.” 


Subcommittee Resigns 


The welfare-fund bill for several 
weeks was held under study by 
a special House Labor subcommit- 
tee headed by Rep. Ludwig Teller 
(D-N. Y.). A move by eight com- 
mittee members urging that Chair- 
man Graham Barden (D-N. C.) 
bring the bill quickly before the 
full committee led to the resigna- 
tion of the Teller subcommittee, 
members of which felt their mo- 
tives were under attack. 

The situation was complicated 
by uncertainty about the Admin- 
istration’s atfitude toward the 
danger that right-wing Repub- 
licans might seek to load down 
the bill on the House floor with 
severe anti-union amendments. 

Rep. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. 
(R-N.Y.) in a House speech ac- 
cused Democrats of “stalling” im- 
portant labor legislation. 

He did not deal with the fact 
that GOP senators had sought to 
attach drastic union curbs and that 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, in 
a sudden statement from a labor 
conference in Switzerland, assailed 


the original Kennedy-Ives bill as 


Prospect of Continued J oblessness, 
Big Deficit Confronting Nation 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that unemployment would remain 
high. 

A tally at the end of the 1958 
fiscal year on June 30 showed con- 
clusively that the Administration’s 
predictions on the turn of economic 
events had missed the mark rather 
widely. 

Administration Misses Mark 

When Pres. Eisenhower pre- 
sented his 1958 fiscal year budget 
to Congress in January 1957 he 
predicted’ a surplus of $1.8 billion 
based on continuing prosperity. 
By January of 1958 the Adminis- 
tration cut back to an estimated 
$400 million deficit on the assump- 
tion that the recession was a mild 
event. 

‘The end of the fiscal year 
shows a possible deficit of over 
$3 billion, nearly all of it due to 
reduced tax income from cor- 
porations and individuals because 
of the slump in business activity. 

In his 1959 fiscal year budget 
the President forecast at the begin- 
ning of the year a $500 million 
surplus. Revised estimates this 
past week place the anticipated defi- 


cit at over $10 billion due to a 
continuing low rate of business ac- 
tivity and expanded federal spend- 
ing to cope with the recession. 

This was reinforced by action in 
Congress where passage of supple- 
mental appropriation bills this year 
have cancelled out most of last 
session’s “economy” cuts and 
where action on appropriation 
measures indicate that there will 
be little if any reduction in the 
President’s fiscal 1959 budget re- 
quests. 

Meanwhile, indications of busi- 
ness gains in some areas of the 
economy continued. The Com- 
merce Dept. reported a small gain} 
in retail sales in May, the first in- 
crease since the start of the reces- 
sion in August 1957. 

May also saw a sharp jump in 
awards for future construction, and 
new orders for industry showed a 
pickup. 

For the week ending June 14 
unemployment among those eligi- 
ble for unemployment compensa- 
tion dropped to 2,893,916, com- 
pared to 3,012,394 foe the preced- 


at 


ing week, ‘ 


And the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in a 
joint report reported that profit 
margins of manufacturing cor- 
porations fell to a postwar low 
in the first three months of 1958. 

Net profit before taxes were 
estimated at $4.7 billions for the 
quarter compared to $7.7 billion 
for the same period a year ago. 

Cash dividends, however, were 
maintained at the same level as a 
year ago at $1.8 billion. 


Bigger Firms Do Best 

The report showed that the big- 
ger the firm the better it did in 
terms of profits. 

The rate of return on investment 
for companies with assets of over 
$1 billion was 9.5 percent; from 
$100 million to $1 billion, 7.4 per- 
cent; $50 million to $100 million, 
7.3 percent; $10 million to $50 
million, 5.8 percent; $5 million to 
$10 million, 4.9 percent; $1 million 
to $5 million, 2.9 percent; $250,- 
000 to $1 million, 2.1 percent; 
and under $250,000 a loss of 3.0 
percent, 


House Labor Committee Set 
To Act on Welfare Fund Bill 
oe ee as Se ee 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has asked the House to move in two steps—first, to take up 


and pass the welfare fund bill and second, to im 


Douglas. 


prove and pass the Kennedy-Ives compromise labor 


| ports to the People, Senators 


ineffective. Mitchell has accepted 
some Senate amendments — op- 
posed by the AFL-CIO-<as evi- 
dence of some improvement. 


Senators Urge Passage 

Two members of the Senate La- 
bor Committee urged that House 
approval of the Kennedy-Ives meas- 
ure would aid “responsible labor 
to move ahead.” bare 
Appearing on the AFL-CIO. 
radio program, Washington Re- 


John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) and 
John Sherman Cooper ‘(R-Ky.) 
ridiculed the Administration com- 
plaint that the bill was “ineffec- 
tive” and pointed’ out that it 
made long-delayed amendments 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The bill, taken in conjunction 
with the earlier welfare - funds 
measure, met all five “areas” of 
legislative action recommended by 
the McClellan committee, Ken- 
nedy said. 

The financial-reporting and elec- 
tion procedures, plus sections on 
trusteeship, give adequate informa- 
tion and safeguards to union mem- 
bers and the public interest, he 
and Cooper declared. 

At the same time, penalties and 
sanctions are applicable only 
against individual violators of the 
requirements—not against the un- 
ion members who are blameless, 
Cooper emphasized. The exist- 
ing Taft-Hartley Act penalizes a 
union for failure of officers to file 
non-Communist affidavits, but ef- 
forts to place a similiar union- 
punishing provision in the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill were defeated. 

The bill amends the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act by removing the existing 
bar that prevents fired “economic 
strikers” from voting in new elec- 


tions to determine whether the 
employes desire union representa. 
tion, Kennedy said: 


ey. : 
Retail Clerks 
e e e 
Victorious in 4 
Ward Ballots 
Four election victories followed 
a stepped-up organizing campaign 
among employes of Montgomery 
Ward stores by the Retail Clerks, 
~ The campaign was launched after 
settlement of a five-month: strike 
and boycott against the retail chain 
by RCIA. First returns , brought 


National Labor Relations Board 
victories in elections held at stores 


in Sacramento, Calif. and Mead- 


ville, Dubois and Punxsutawney, 
Pa. : : 
25 Elections Pending 

RCIA Organization Dir. Ben 
Crossler said NLRB elections are 
pending in 25 stores and organizers 
are receiving a welcome among 
employes who previously resisted 
unionization. 

Meanwhile, 72 out of the 76 
local unions involved in the orig- 
inal dispute have ratified the 
national agreement between the 

“RCIA and Montgomery Ward 
and have successfully negotiated 
local contracts. 

Terms of the national agreement 
accord the RCIA the union 
shop (as well as an agency shop 
in “right-to-work” states) for the 
first time. Across-the-board wage 
increases of 1712 cents over five 
years were granted, along with 
higher commissions for sales em- 
ployes. Additional improvements 
were won in seniority, paid holi- 
days, overtime and reduced hours. 


Senate Group Votes - 
Rail Retirement Bill 


The way to congressional action on the rail unions’ major legis- 
lative goal for this session was opened when a Senate Labor sub- 
committee headed by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) approved 
basic improvements in retirement and unemployment compensa- 


tion benefits. 


ees 


The full committee is expected® 
to begin its study of the recom- 
mendations soon, with union lead- 
ers hopeful of Senate action this 
session. 

The Senate subcommittee’s bill 
is slightly modified from the orig- 
inal proposals, but the House In- 
terstate Commerce Committee is 
due to consider soon the Harris- 
Wolverton bill embodying labor’s 
full requests. 

The Morse subcommittee’s pro- 
posal would amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act» in four areas: 


A 10 percent across-the-board 
increase in benefits which would 
give present pensioners an average 
of $128.70 a month and disabled 
annuitants $115.50. About 675,- 
000 persons would be affected. 

Women employes and the wives 
of retired employes would be able 
to retire at 62 instead of the pres- 
ent 65, with proportionally low- 
ered benefits, in conformity with 
last year’s changes in the Social 
Security Act. : 

The original clause depriving 
a pensioner of benefits in any 
month in which he earns $100 or 
more would be liberalized to per- 
mit annual earnings of $1,200, with 
loss of one month’s benefits for 
each $100 of excess earnings. 

The maximum monthly earnings 
on which the railroads pay the 
retirement tax would be raised 
from $350 to $400, effective a year 


from now. 
The subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations on unemployment 
insurance would increase mini- 
mum daily benefits from $3.50 
to $4.50 and maximums from 
$8.50 to $10.20, with propor- 
tionate increases between. 

They also provide extended ben- 
efits beyond the present 26-week 
maximum by an additional 26 
weeks for employes with 10 to 15 
years’ service and an additional 
52 weeks for those with more than 
15 years’ tenure. Rail unions had 
asked for the additional 26 weeks 
after five years, with an ascending 
scale rising to a maximum of 4.5 
years. 


Goldberg Named 
Trustee by Funds 


Arthur J. Goldberg, AFL-CIO 
special counsel and general: coun- 
sel for the Steelworkers and. the » 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.’ 
has been elected to the boards ‘of 
trustees of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic and the Carnegie Endowment 
fer Intl. Peace. iy 

Goldberg, who practices law in 
Washington and Chicago, was gen- 
eral counsel for the former CIO. 
He has been counsel to the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Committee 
throughout its existence. ° 
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Suggests Quick Lower Level Review ,, 7 New NL R Bi 
High Court Refuses|Member Raps 


«| Little Rock Rulin 9 Picketing Ban 


r 


! 


las. An Eisenhower-appointed mi- 

nority on the National Labor Rela- 

up| The U.S. Supreme Court has strongly suggested to the Eighth tions Board thinks the Eisenhower- 

abor f Circuit Court of Appeals that it review a lower court order to sus- Tea parce Pe rer i far 

——§§ pend school integration in Little Rock until January 1961. ps it beh pion 4 prey ice pia 

the The court, in refusing to review on an emergency basis an ap- its male . 
ntas of the suspension order by District Judge Harry J. Lemley, ‘ 


The dissenter is John H. Fan- 


said it had no doubt that the ap/® 


is court “will recognize the vital} ® Unanimously found an Ala-| Bing, the President's latest ap- 
Doortigien of the time element in|bama law requiring compulsory| Pointe. He thinks the majority 
this litigation and that it will act| disclosure of the list of members| has gone so far, he wrote in a 
A, ‘upon the application for a stay of |Of the NAACP in the state to be minority opinion, that its views 
the appeal in ample time.” — unconstitutional. An  Alabama| 494 decisions on the issue 
The Eighth Circuit Court is in |court had imposed a $1 million| ®™ount to administrative amend- 
recess for the summer and will |COntempt fine on the organization ment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
have to come back into special | for failing to disclose the list. Fanning’s stand was brought to 
vs session to act on the Supreme e Refused to rule on the sub-|light by a majority ruling that] » 
a Court’s suggestion. stitution of private for public trus-| Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Makers 
a Attorneys for the National Asso-| tees at Girard College, leaving stand| Local 1232 and Teamsters Local 
TKS. @ ciation for the Advancement of|in effect a bar to Negro orphans. |578 violated the anti-coercion pro- THE INED RAFTS 
om Colored People had asked the|The court had ruled earlier that| Visions of T-H when they picketed : COMB 4 pacer id hel 2,500 AFL-CIO C $100 MEN 
‘ <€ B supreme Court to bypass the cir-|the college could not bar Negroes|the Andrew Brown Co., Los An- constituted a major contribution to the buliding of the » oe 
ain § cuit court to assure a final decision | because it was*a public institution. | geles, after losing bargaining rights | five-mile long bridge across the Straits of Mackinac in Michigan. 
aght Bi iefore the start of the school term % a . |in a board-conducted_ election. At ceremonies dedicating the world’s longest bridge, Michigan State 
yard : e Held unconstitutional Cali- ; 
in September. naa ai eee waleedien a Extended at O'Sullivan AFL-CIO Pres. August Scholle presented a bronze plaque in memory 
ore If neither court grants a stay of — : 8 ae : ._ | of the five trade unionists who lost their lives on the project during 
2ad- ee i: state law that requires loyalty oaths| The majority first laid down this . : . 
ney, the district court order or hears! obtain tax exemptions. Putting| opinion in the now-historic Curtis the four sagged it was under construction. Shown above is typical 
’ § the appeal, Negro children will be} tne proof of loyalty on the tax-| Brothers case. A trial examiner trade union crew laying a section of flooring for the bridge linking 
apn 9 pet te erg School | payer rather than on the state vio-| extended it in the O’Sullivan Rub-| Michigan’s two peninsulas. 
Ben ock for two and one-half jates the. due process clause of the| ber Co.. case, where the Rubber . 
; 14th Amendment, the court said. | Workers maintained a picket line bl P ET, t 
are $] 
Ike Asked to Intervene ‘ ie after losing representation rights J oO ess a xtension 
Zerg The AFL-CIO has called onl. * Ruled in a 6-ta-3 decision that edie ins enksie trik 
ong Pres. Eisenhower to.order the Jus-|* witness had no federal constitu- on : haba kan SO oe ayer m 
ted El tice Dept. to intervene in the Little tional right to refuse ” testify be- Fanning held that the majority Given Half of Need 
16 Rock case, attacking as an “invita- fore a state grand jury because} \iews force a union to hesitate to E d 
| tion to lawlessness” Judge Lemley’s | phn a might lead to federal call a legitimate strike over con- : 
; ; ontinued from » to pay for 
- order. prosecution erect deieiheré: (Cont d fi Page 1) a a po —_ to for it 
* The department failed to inter- e Held that a New York sub- “This oT acting at last with the blessings | = ‘ e surpluses, or to ob- 
vene in the NAACP approach | way conductor and a Philadelphia would mean,” he said, | the White House, which torpedoed| tain federal forgiveness of the 
“ to the high court. school teacher had no constitu- Pe ye eee - st 4 these hopes. nif ’ nanels magmas nae, bape 
In its final opinion day until fall,| tional rights violated when they| ,, fa ce prota = be The Eisenhower Administration aes — rene © me 
ent § the court handed down a series of| were dismissed after refusing tO] sede at the peril of having its had originally sought a 5® percent ven 7 ~ oe Ee, 2s Se 
‘ rulings on civil rights and civil] answer questions about Communist mee ae oe jobless-pay extension with state} State would seek action along 
sie: liberties. The court: affiliations. ane a eainoet, ea an | participation mandatory. But it the lntter comme. 
10p ; ‘ election and being deprived of | retreated before the “states’ rights”| Of the 26 states where no action 
the C D ee W e ed pi ra soiree dl coalition which amended the bill haa bees, pakan, 19 have flatly ~ 
age t h ttl to allow the states the option to | Jecte th participation in 
ive our ecision es Sec. 13 of the act. refuse federal. funds to finance the federal program and separate state 
‘ith x 9 “Such a result is so extreme | extension. The Administration on pa bial oe — ; 
7m that it should not be accom- | finally endorsed the watered-down | @re listed as “doubtful” but openly 
nts Unions Free Speech plished, in my opinion, absent a | version as “acceptable.” hostile to extension. 
oli- , clear statutory mandate.” . In a week in which state action 
Irs. The Supreme Court has ruled that an employer can use com- “ Labor's — Beaten i - - gp te to a halt, these were 
pany time and premises to oppose unions and at the same time ° The AFL-CIO supported the) the latest developments: 
enforce a “company rule” prohibiting union supporters from Labor Assails Kennedy - McCarthy bill which} ¢ Minnesota’s special legislative 
using company time and premises to solicit members. W 9 e main —_ ~ — — age os gyi ge ” 
The Taft-Hartley Act, said a seven-member court majority in ork Dr Ive setae dee wish se pets eee dl Orville L Fi ne eno 
furter, does not require that work-® : s . : . 
: ‘ an opinion by Justice Felix Frank- ° of the state’s average wage, estab-| signed the agreement with the La- 
oe = a canted ‘ie nd case involving the By Business lished a uniform 39-week duration | bor Dept. to cover the state’s 13,- 
is- medium of communication simply Avondale Mile, which the Textile Continued Page 1 Sep socal: ae —. - - — — “ee 
ib- because the emplover is using it.’| Workers sought to organize, with (Continued Seems Page 2} unemployment compensation in-| © The-Ohio legislature voted to 
ed poe ah ge bs g ra Justice William O. Douglas join- culators were named and described | surance program millions present-| dip into its own surplus for a 13- 
| arren dis- ‘ing. Douglas and Justice Hugo |#S follows: Andrew Jergens, “basic- | ly excluded. week extension for its 42,000 ex- 
ar Wh ° h Black dissented in the Nu-Tone| @lly unorganized”: American Laun- Labor next approved tempo- | haustees. Despite earlier predic- 
a ite Ouse case, involving an organizing effort|4tY Co., “largely unorganized”;| rary features of the Mills bill— | tions by Gov. C. William O'Neill 
A k B tt by the Steelworkers. Cincinnati Milling Machine, “com-| making state participation man- | (R) that the legislature would have 
a Th ; a pany union”; Formica, “organized”;| datory, extending benefits for 16 | an opportunity to vote on legaliz- 
t SKS e er cisi “4 ~~ dl gen General Electric, “several unions”;| weeks in all states, and protect- |ing supplementary unemployment 
. Wel a r L “whittle down further” free |L°Blond Tool, “company union”;| ing many of those not currently | benefits, the House Industry-Labor 
9 e aw speech for unions in the “pre- Proctor & Gamble, “basically un-| covered by the law. Both bills Committee voted 8 to 3 against 
n The country has paused too long| ¢ise place”—the company prem- organized”; and American Tool| were scuttled by the conserva- | consideration. The Ohio AFL- 
™ in its advance toward greater se-| ises— where management has Works, “basically unorganized.” » forces. are poet — = is legal under 
curity for its citizens, Dir. Albert] “the great control over and in- The UOLO charges came as 1 — improvement > oe os apne yt - a case pend- 
n- Whitehouse of the AFL-CIO In-| fluence on” workers it wants to | Colorado labor spokesmen a. 2 on we 2 a Fe set cs h pean ry id “ ge naeeg Court 
ek § dustrial Union Dept. told the| keep out of the union. pointed éut thet mupervisery am- | ‘2% %© Carlier estimates by Dept.| winch will decide the fate of $20 
) isory "| mill 
26 House Ways and Means Commit- In the Nu-Tone case, the com-| Ployes of the Denver Heiland of Labor sources, which had pre a SUB payments blocked 
15 tee in testimony on amendments to| pany was found guilty by the Na- division of Minneapolis-Honey- — be —— <a ye jon van listed amo 
al the Social Security Act. tional Labor Relations Board of| Well, who know they can be fired It tog Pe Bete ret oo opin- | the “doubtful” prog Be flatl an 
an “There is need to move forward | Unfair labor practices involving they refuse to follow instruc: |i. expressed by the Rial of|clined to help the state’s 4 400 
ad in the whole area of social security | firings of union members and ac- tons by management, began cir. governors who, replying to tele-|exhaustees after the Advisory 
ks legislation,” he declared. “This| tive support of a company union} Culating compulsory open-shop grams from Sen. Paul H. Douglas| Council to the Dept. of Employ- 
ng need was evident long before the| But the NLRB had not found| #™emdment petitions among em- (D-Ill.) while the bill was before| ment Security voted no move was 
fe current recession. While great|that the union lacked “means of ployes. Heiland is managed by the Senate, had indicated they were | necessary since the economic situ- 
strides have been made in the past| communication” with the em-| Stephen Keller, chairman of the |) owerless to accept the advances| ation was “improving.” 
years, there is a long distance | ployes, Frankfurter’s opinion said, wr -caiasar Pot ataas Right-to- | Without either special legislative} ¢ The Alaska Territorial Fed- 
” before poverty, want, depriva- | and that ‘unio does not com- EAATeS. sessions or constitutional amend-| eration of Labor, AFL-CIO, asked 
vol — ane yey ane mand” that gon wernt allowed 3 ments. In practice, most states|Gov. Mike Stepovich to take im- 
ote ae rom the lan a possible means of TWU Local 100% participated through the action of| mediate action to assist 2,000 ex- 
O hitehouse, supporting views | Teaching minds of workers. their chief executives. haustees. State Federation Pres. 
prviouss urged by the AFL-CIO In the Avondale case, the labor} | Ready to Vote There ‘were strong indications} R. E. McFarland, in a telegram 
fh od pence ees nee he pane wh peghnecd beeen ge’ an- Tulsa, Okla. — AN 3,300 | | that some of the states accepting|to the governor, urged a special 
x hes phasize “those things need tation Tule S| | members of Transport Work- federal funds were gambling on/| session of the Territorial Legisla- 
re - industrial labor feels should oa as labor organization began,/ | o° yocal 514 at American | |20°t having to repay the money in| ture to approve participation in 
) ve greatest priority. t the company itself violated] | 4426s here will be able to | | 1963, as provided in the bill. Aj the federal program. 
D- Highest on his list were perma-| the rule and that the rule was in- play an active role in this first hint along these lines came| ¢ The Kentucky State Industrial 
nt nent improvement of the unem- voked “solely as an anti-union| | ¢ ip. congressional elections when California’s Gov. Goodwin|Union Council’s Pres. Albert 
Foyment insurance system, the} Measure. ; Judy Barnes, chairman of J. Knight (R) reversed his previous | Whitehouse sent letters to all state 
n ag ams ——— old age pen- Frankfurter said that he was not the local’s Committee on Po- | | °Pinion on the need for legislative | legislators appealing for messages. 
» providing ‘ ow ao and | saying that these = “we not litical Education, reported approval and signed an agreement oo Ras A. B. Neva et Chandler 
). pitalization to pen- in some cases “constitute an un- that the TWU members and to participate. or a special legislative session 
& sioners, and federal standards for| fair labor practice” but that the their families are 100 percent In doing so, Knight noted the | to finance benefits from the state 
“ Creating better public assistance| board hadn’t proved it in regard registered to vote. state had three alternatives—to | compensation fund’s $100 million 
Programs. to Avondale. finance repayment through high- | reserves. 
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In Whose Interests? 


T= FRAUDULENT PROPOSITION that union-negotiated 
wage increases are responsible for higher prices and. the stead- 
ily mounting cost of living has been shorn of its propaganda frills 
and exposed to the hot glare of the public spotlight. 


While the nation watches closely, the basic steel industry is 
exploring public relations techniques to put the best possible face 
on a new hike in steel prices at a time when more than 40 percent 
of the industry is idle. 


According to the “natural laws” of economics solemnly pro- 
claimed by American indusfty and business and wrapped in aca- 
demic righteousness by 19th century economists, when supply out- 
Strips demand prices should fall. 


The supply of steel has far outstripped demand for about 
a year now but prices have defied the “laws” and remained 
unchanged. Now, with the United Steelworkers collecting an 
11.9-cent package negotiated in 1956 and the Labor Dept.’s 
consumer price index providing an additional 4 cents under the 
contract’s escalator clause, the steel er © is preparing to 
boost prices. 

The American economy has not reached its present stage by 
limiting production and charging high- prices, although in the past 
few years the “administered price” technique has been growing, 
with consequent damage to the economy. 

The Steelworkers have pointed out they would rather have full 
employment and full production than cost-of-living increases. 
They point out also that the latest increase is at best a catch-up 
for workers’ money already spent through higher prices and an 
agreed-to compensation for increased productivity. 

The situation in steel should lay to rest for all time the fallacy 
of wage increases resulting in higher prices and a higher cost of 
living. The steel industry is about to prove the point that prices 
are set to exact huge profits with little or no relationship to 
wages. 

The steel industry, and many other sectors of Anierican business 
and industry, has within its grasp the power to stimulate produc- 
tion and lower prices to bring the nation out of the current re- 
cession. 

But from the record there is only evidence of a willingness to 


place the national interest second to high profits even if it means 
walking out on the “natural laws” of economics. 


Welcome to the Union 


C ONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL of the Territory of Alaska 
as the 49th state of the Union is a victory for democratic 
self-government against narrow sectional and economic interests. 


Labor has long supported admission of Alaska and Hawaii to 
the Union. Both territories have long fulfilled all the requirements 
of competence to become self-governing members of the Union. 


We salute the new state of Alaska and welcome her as she 
joins the never-ending fight for economic, political and social 
justice. 
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‘No Excuse for Free Riders’: 


‘Work’ Laws 


Anti-Union. 


Charles Taft Declares 


The following material is excerpted from an ad- 
dress by Charles P. Taft, vice president of the 
National Council of Churches, former mayor of 
Cincinnati and a leading Republican, to the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention held recently in Cincinnati. 


HE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT of 1947 author- 
izes a union which has been designated by a 
majority of the employes in a bargaining unit to 
negotiate (if it can) a contract with the employer 
which requires every employe to join the union by 

the end of 30 days, and to continue as a member. 

But if thereafter the union expels any employe, or 
if he resigns from the union, he may not be fired by 
the employer, contract or no contract, if he contin- 
ues to pay dues. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, however, permits a state by 
its statute to make such a contract illegal. Eighteen 
or more states*have done so. Except for Indiana 
they are either predominantly rural,-or they are in the 
South. 

The intent of these acts is clearly anti-union, 
as anyone knows who has talked to the over- 
whelming majority of those who favor them. 


As I have already pointed out, the Taft-Hartley 
Act does not really require union membership, but 
only payment of union dues, as a condition of em- 
ployment. 


THE PROPONENTS of “right-to-work” express 
great concern for the freedom of the individual 
worker not to join, but the votes of the workers re- 
quired under a repealed section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act were lopsided on this issue (92 percent to 99 
percent), in favor of the union shop. 

I am interested in the freedom of the individual 
worker, too, but I see every reason why he should 
pay something for the representation he receives 
when the union lawfully designated by vote of the 
workers bargains for him. I see no excuse for the 
“free rider.” 


This proposed constitutional amendment in Ohio 
not only forbids a contract requirement for union 
membership as a condition ;of employment, but for- 
bids any payment for services rendered by the union 
as a condition of employment. 
of union dues is too much when the employe is not a 
member with a member’s privileges and benefits. 
But why not some fair payment instead of free 
riding? 


This is what the National Council of Churches 
did oa right to work. Our Church and Economic 


VAG 


Perhaps payment ° 


Life Dept. began in 1948, with a fully representative 
group of 25 to 40 people present and participating 
at many sessions. We produced a document con- 
demning right-to-work laws and in 1949 the Fed- 
eral Council Executive Committee approved it. 
The industry representatives on our department 
approved with only one qualified exception. 


WE REVIVED AND IMPROVED the statement 
after the National Council was organized in 1950. 
It then constituted (and still does) the best analysis 
of the problem and the best statement of the stand- 
ards and practices which labor unions should follow. 
But on the major issue—no law forbidding or com- 
pelling union membership as a condition of employ- 
ment—nearly every industrialists in the discussion 
ran for cover. Emotion had taken over. 


In spite of a vigorous whipping up of conserva- 
tive attendance, the vote in the General Board was 
44 to 25 in favor of this principle. The docu- 
ment was then circulated to the churches by the 
Division of Christian Life and Work, and I have 
no hesitation in saying it represents the sentiment 
of-the National. Council of Churches. 


Episcopal Dean 
Hits Work Laws 


The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Episco- 
pal dean of Washington Cathedral, has de- 
nounced so-called “right-to-work” laws aS a 
disguised attack on unions. 

Dean Sayre’s statement said: ‘ 

“To work: is’’a God-given privilege. To 
secure decent conditions of work is man’s 
responsibility. 

“We must not’ be misled by the phrase 
‘right-to-work’ into thinking any law or any 
legislature can guarantee a man’s job or make 
a new job for him. — 

“Actually this slogan has been often used 
to disguise an attack upon the trade unions.’ 
Unions are voluntary associations of workers 
who band together to insure proper conditions. 
at their common place of employment, 

“Such associations, and the agreements to 
which they come with management—whether 
‘open shop’ or ‘closed shop’—should: not be 
unfairly restricted . by these ‘so-called —— 
work’ laws.” 
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=(T5 YOUR 
WASHINGTON 


ERIC A, “al EP who. has ‘cp ipeles, the Middle East for 
Pres. Eisenhower a couple of times, has revived his cry for a “posi- 
tive policy” by the U. S. through investing some $10 billion in help- 
ing underdeveloped countries build such “great, creative” systems 
as the “Tennessee and the Columbia River valleys.” 


He is whistling in the arid wilderness of the Administration’s 
imagination. The President as an Army officer knew very little 
about the TVA. He did not comprehend the long and bitter 
fight waged by the great Sen. George Norris to save Wilson Dam 
—a World War I project—for the people who had financed it. 
He did not value the political boldness with which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt helped found the TVA. 


Somebody told him, along about the time he began to “think 
politically, that he ought to look on TVA as “creeping socialism.” 
Somebody told him that TVA was “paternalistic,” that it amounted 
to “federalism taking over,” that it was a es: Al to the TVA 
country by taxpayers elsewhere. 


Johnston, who used to be a Chamber of yo president, 
may occasionally half-persuade him that the TVA river-valley 
development technique might be extraordinarily successful as an 
American export. But that idea went down the drain when Mr. 
Dulles’ foreign policy was caught in the thorny complexities of 
Middle Eastern politics and we withdrew an offer to assist in devel- 
oping the Aswan Dam on the Nile. 


kK * 


IT IS A TRAGEDY for the country that Mr. Eisenhower has 
never received, from anyone he trusts, an explanation of the TVA’s 
shining achievements. The fault is largely his own; he. trusts, 
generally, the men who represent private utilities and bankers, the 
hard-eyed New Englanders who as. part of extraordinarily rigid 
money combinations have kept New England starved for electric 
power—and kept the rates high. 

Thus we have had, instead.of new or expanded TVA’s a “part- 
nership” policy that consists wholly of schemes to give away to 
private utilities as many great dam sites as possible, boost rural 
electrification rates as steeply as possible, hamper and harass the 
transmission-line and “wheeling” policies developed to aid federal 
power authorities under the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. 


When the. plot to hem in the TVA with the Dixon-Yates oper- 
ation was exposed, the President surrendered when he could no 
longer defend the conspiracy, but he never abandoned the hatchers 
of the scheme and those who had allowed him to inform the people 
falsely about it. 

He has never taken the trouble to understand that the TVA 
is not an unwarranted “subsidy” to a section, any more than the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is a “subsidy” to New York and the Middle 
West, but a breathtaking national achievement. 


x** 


HE HAS NEVER ALLOWED himself to acknowledge the fact 
that the TVA is neither “paternalism” nor “federalization,” but a 
true partnership of people and governments that involves a large 
amount of regional autonomy, a considerable advance toward good 
government practices in collective bargaining, a tremendous cooper- 
ative impulse toward education in sound forestry, agriculture, recrea- 
tion and diversified industry. 

No doubt, it is excellent to have Eric Johnston speak once more 
of American leadership in helping other peoples build TVAs for 
themselves—in the Jordan basin, on the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
No doubt the Aswan dam will be built on the Nile—some day. 


' But it is getting late in the day for the Eisenhower Adminis- 

tration. The midterm election of the second term is hard upon 
us, and then we shall face the final two years of a departing 
group—its energies wasted on. negative attempts to turn back 
the clock, .its misdirected “crusade” all weary and blemished. 
There is no sign the President wants to build any TVAs—in 
America or anywhere else. 


Only 30% of Families 
Can Afford New Home 


Less than 30 percent of the nation’s families can afford to buy 
and maintain a new house at today’s prices, the National Housing 
Conference declares in the 1958 edition of The Housing Year- 
book. 

' The conference publication says that the median price for the 
cheapest new three-bedroom house available in the nation is 
$10,990. 

The lowest possible income for carrying a new house ranged 
from $4,864 in Norfolk, Va., to $9,564 in Erie, Pa. The 
median was $6,409 in Fall River, Mass. 

The conference ¢stimates that 28.5 percent of American fam- 
ilies had that much income at the end of 1957 when the houses 
were priced. The Yearbook adds: 

. “Turning the Fall River figure around, 71.5 percent. of the na- 
tions families cannot afford the Lowviatepatiood paren housing 
being built today.” 

Three-bedroom apartments, the yearbook — says, ‘are scarcer 
and more expensive than three-bedroom houses with the median 
for the lowest rents $120 a month in Providence and Kansas 
City. This would require, on the basis of spending one-fifth of 
income for housing, and annual income of $7,200. 


ey 48 Pa 


Budget Studies Show: 


**. 
Le, 


still far short of the minimum amount needed 
to provide a decent standard of living for a ‘family of 
four. 

That’s the conclusion reached by the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research in the June issue of Collective 
Bargaining Report published by the department. 

The average wage of all non-supervisory produc- 
tion. workers in manufacturing in April 1958 was 
$81 a week. This was from $9 to $30 a week be- 
low ‘the weekly budget needed to provide a “modest 
but adequate” standard of living in 1958. is 

These budget figures, says the report, “serve as a 
significant yardstick” for wage negotiations. 

How-much does it take to provide decently for a 
family .of four? There are several authoritative 
studies available, the report says: 


1.-The U. S. Labor Dept. has caeuinse a 
city worker’s family budget to show how much is 
needed for what it calls a “modest but adequate” 
standard of living. The last such budget was 
figured in 1951. . Brought up to date, it shows 
that a worker must earn at least $4,656 a year to 
support himself, a wife and two children. This 
means at least $90 a week, $2.25 an hour, as- 
suming a 40-hour week and a full 52 weeks of em- 
ployment throughout the year. 


2. A group of private community organizations, 
through the Community Council of Greater New 
York, has prepared a family budget for the New 
York City area to guide social and health agencies. 
It shows that as of October 1957 at least $4,545 a 
year, or $87.40. a week, was needed by a family of 
four ‘to maintain current standards of adequate 
consumption at low cost.” 

3. A university group, the Heller Committee of 
the University of California, estimates each year 
the amount of annual income necessary for a 
“commonly accepted” standard of living in the 
San Francisco area. As of September 1957 at 
least $5,832 a year is needed for a wage earner 
with a wife and two children to afford all those 
things which are part of a “commonly accepted” 
standard in the area. This means $112 each week 
of the year. 


be 


4 For city worker with wife and two children. 


have taken place in state and local taxes, 
* March 1958, 


* February 1958, ~ 


Minimum Income Needed for 
“Modest but Adequate” Standard of Living’ 
City Worker's Family Budget 


Old? Current® 
October 1951 April 1958 
Annual Weekly Annual Weekly 
All cities average $4,162 $80 $4,656 $90 
~' ortheast 
Boston 4,217 81 4,778 92 
Buffalo 4,127 79 — —~ 
Manchester 4,090 79 — — 
New York 4,083 79 4,543 87 
Philadelphia 4,078 78 4,478 86 
Pittsburgh 4,203 ee > E 4,692 90 
Portland, Maine 4,021 77 — — 
Scranton 4,002 77 4,288 835 
South 
Atlanta 4,315 83 4,725 914 
Baltimore 4,217 él 4,798 92+ 
Birmingham 4,252 82 = _ 
Houston 4,304 83 4,647 895 
Jacksonville 4,202 81 — = 
Memphis 4,190 81 — - 
Mobile 3,969 76 — ao 
New Orleans - 3,812 73 — woe 
Norfolk 4,146 80 — — 
Richmond 4,338 83 _ a 
Savannah 4,067 . 78 —_ — 
Washington, D. C. 4,454 86 4,896 94° 
Middle West 
Chicago 4,185 80 4,767 92 
Cincinnati 4,208, 8i 4,720 914 
Cleveland 4,103 79 4,617 895 
Detroit ee 4,195. 81 4,713 91 
Indianapolis 4.044 78 o = 
Kansas City 3,960 73 4,451 86 
Milwaukee 4,387 84 — , — 
Minneapolis 4,161 80 4,706 . 91 
St. Louis 4,112 79 4,671 90+ 
Far West 
Denver 4,199 81 — — 
Los Angeles 4,311 83 4,897 94 
Portland, Oregon 4,153 80 4,625 89 Ly 
San Francisco 4,263 ., 82 4,998 96+ 
Seattle 4,280 &2 


* Calculated by Bureau of Labor Statistics of U.S. Department of Labor. 
‘ ® These are the old October 1951 figures adjusted for rises in consumer prices and for changes in 
Federal income and Social Security taxes. No palsannens has been made to reflect the rises which 


4-Person Family Needs 
Minimum of $90 a Week 


AGES OF MANY AMERICAN workers are — 


In terms of the $81 average weekly wage in man- 
ufacturing, this means the Labor Dept. budget is 
$9 short a week and the Heller budget $30 a week 
short of a minimum decent living standard. 

Some employers, the report says, argue that such 
family budget estimates are not appropriate for use 
in collective bargaining because families often have 
more than one wage earner and many families are 
smaller than four persons. 

This argument has little merit, the Dept. of Re- 
search publication retorts. “Wages should be enough 
to support at least a wife and two children, whether 
or not each worker has a family just that size. 

“And it should not be necessary for two mem- 
bers of a family to work for the family to live on an 
acceptable American scale.” 

THE REPORT NOTES THAT in updating the 
Labor Dept. budget it has veered to the conservative, 
minimum figure. A new study is under way by the 
Labor Dept. and it is expected to be available in the 
spring’ of 1959. 

The budget is modest enough in terms of living 
standards, the report says. For example, a four- 
person family is allowed less than two quarts of 
milke a day and less than one egg a day for each 
person. 

On clothing the husband is allowed one heavy 
wool suit every two years, one light wool suit 
every three years. A small amount, $85, is in- 
cluded for insurance. There is no allowance for 
savings. 

The Heller budget is also modest, the report notes, 
calling for monthly rent for four or, five rooms of 
$60, a used car (1952 model) to be replaced by an- 
other used car every four years, a new hat for the 
husband every four years and a new $60 suit every 
three years. 


In terms of regional differences in the Labor Dept. 
budget, the report declares, “it costs about as much 
to buy the same goods and services in one part of 
the country as in another. 


“For the same standards of living, as much in- 
come is needed in most southern cities, for example, 
as in cities in other parts of. the country.” 
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LABOR’S CONTRIBUTION 


TO HUMAN RIGHTS is discussed 


by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and Rudy Faupl, international 
representative of the Machinists and American worker delegate to 
the Intl. Labor Organization, in the lobby of the Palace of Nations 
in Geneva, during the 42nd session of the ILO. 


ILO Conference Acts 
To Stamp Out Bias 


(Continued from Page 1) 
unanimous employer opposition— 
a workers’ resolution asking that 
the question of a shorter work 
week be taken up again at the 1960 
session, with a view to giving final 
approval to international standards. 


Wins in Close Vote 
The resolution, approved by a 
narrow vote of 100 to 77, with 17 
abstentions, goes to the ILO’s gov- 
erning body, the Executive Com- 
mittee, which has the final word on 
conference agendas. 

Eugene E. Frasier, president 
of the United Transport Service 
Employes and adviser on the 
American worker delegation, 
urged adoption of the resolu- 
tion so as “to provide telling 
evidence to workers everywhere 
of international concern with the 
importance, the necessity, the 
benefits and the essential justice 
of reduction of hours of work.” 

The conference also approved a 
convention for assuring plantation 
workers better conditions and three 
draft conventions for the protec- 
tion of fishermen which will be 
given a final reading at the next 
session. 

The group completed its regular 
agenda by adopting a draft on 
international standards for occupa- 


Lovestone Says 
Soviets Stall 
On Atom Ban 


The Soviet threat to boycott 
the July Geneva discussions on a 
possible nuclear test ban were 
never more than a tactic of “ma- 
neuver and delay,” Jay Lovestone 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. 
Affairs charged. 

“No totalitarian regime” such as 
the Soviet Union’s can ever accept 
“genuine inspection (of nuclear fa- 
cilities) by an international police 
force,” he declared on the AFL- 
CIO public service radio program, 
As We See It, on the ABC net- 
work. 

Likened to Nagy Murder 

Soviet maneuvers regarding the 
Geneva meeting were on a level 
with the execution of Imre Nagy 
and the renewed break with Pre- 
mier Tito of Yugoslavia, Lovestone 
said. 

He warned against thinking of 
“Stalin as a terrorist and Khrush- 
chev as a mild man.” - : 

“Khrushchev is a super-Stalin- 
ist. He knows the technique he 
learned from his master: when to 


smile and when to slug., We find 
in Khrushchev an adventurer, an 
impatient person who is liable to 
get into situations which are not 
only explosive but which can 
wreck the peace of the world.” 


tional health services, to be taken 
up next year for final action. Such 
services are “to protect the work- 
ers against any health hazards 
which may arise out of their work 
or the conditions in which it is 
carried on.” 


The conference also approved 
11 resolutions submitted by dele- 
gations. One by Faupl urged gov- 
ernments: to give wide dissemina- 
tion to all laws and regulations af- 
fecting workers. It won a unani- 
mous vote. 

Wide Subject Range 

The 10.others covered a wide 
range of subjects extending from 
a pledge of ILO support for United 
Nations efforts on behalf of human 
rights to calls to the ILO and gov- 
ernments to act on such questions 
as unemployment, technical as- 
sistance to backward countries, la- 
bor-management relations and so- 
cial problems arising out of eco- 
nomic development. 


One resolution from Canadian 
and other western worker dele- 
gates urged governments “to 
continue their efforts to reduce 
existing barriers to international 
trade.” 

Faupl left Geneva for Belgium 
after studying the functioning of 
the ILO’s governing body during 
its one-day session at the close of 
the conference. He was to attend 
a meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Intl. Metalworkers Federa- 
tion and sessions of the Machinery 
and Manufacturing Sections of the 
IMF at Stockholm, and the Intl. 
Transport Federation in Amster- 
dam before returning to Washing- 
ton early next month. 


IRS Actions Hit 
By Labor Dept. 


The Labor Dept has joined the 
AFL-CIO is asking Congress to 
block the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice’s attachment of unemployment 
compensation benefits to settle 
back income tax claims. 


Newell Brown, assistant secretary 
of labor, told the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee 
that jobless benefits “are urgently 
needed by unemployed workers 
and their families to help meet the 
basic necessities of their daily ex- 
istence.” He urged that such pay- 
ments be specifically exempted 
from attachment. 


Brown noted that Congress in 
1955 amended the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act to exempt 
payments from attachment for tax 
liability, declaring that “the con- 
siderations that moved the Con- 
gress” to this action “appear 


equally applicable to unemployment 
compensation.” 


f} compared with $3,950,092,500 or- 
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House Slashes $872 Million | - 
‘From Mutual Security Funds | 


The House sharply rejected an appeal by Pres. Eisenhower and upheld its Appropriations 
Committee’s slash of $872 million from the foreign aid bill only a few hours after the President 
warned such a cut was “taking reckless risks with our security.” 

The House sent the bill to the Senate by a vote of 253 to 126 after rejecting amendments aimed 
at restoring some of the committee cuts. - 


ture ‘of a total of $3,078,092,500, 


iginally requested by the Admin- 
istration. A determined and prob- 
ably successful effort to raise the 
final figure is certain to be made 
in the Senate. 

In letters to each member of 
the House, AFL-CIO Legisla- 
tive Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller 
had urged appropriation of the 
full amount authorized on the 
basis that “the security of our 
nation and of the free world 
is at stake.” The AFL-CIO was 
particularly concerned about a 
deep cut in development loan 
funds. : 

Before the final vote, the House 
on a key vote rejected an amend- 
ment by Rep. John Taber (R- 
N. Y.) to restore $75 million in 
defense support funds. The vote 
was 214 to 165 on a roll call, with 
140 Democrats and 74 Republi- 
cans against the move, 60 Demo- 
crats and 105 Republicans favor- 
ing it. 

Other Moves Beaten 

Earlier it had defeated by voice 
votes Republican moves to restore 
some of the cuts. These involved 
another effort to restore the $75 
million defense support, by Rep. 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R-Mich.); one 
to restore $55 million in the Pres- 
ident’s contingency fund, by Rep. 
Edward T. Miller (R-Md.); a third 
by Rep. Gordon Canfield (R-N. J.) 
to ban the use of foreign aid money 
to build textile processing plants. 

Shouted down was an amend- 
ment to Canfield’s motion made 
by Rep. Robert P. Griffin (R- 
Mich.) to add “any other manu- 


Canada’s Jobless 
Fund Has Deficit 


Ottawa—The abnormally high 
unemployment which has plagued 
Canada during the past nine 
months has forced the nation’s un- 
employment insurance fund to op- 
erate at a substantial deficit. 

In the five-month period’ from 
December through April, payments 
out-stripped receipts by $194 mil- 
lion, cutting the balance in the fund 
from $887 million to $693 mil- 
lion. 


uprising. “ 


The measure approved expendi! 


British Commies Fail 


To Kill Nagy Protest 


London—British Communists turned to some tricks the party 
has almost forgotten in the United States in a vain attempt to break 
up a meeting called to protest the Reds’ murder of former Prime 
Minister Imre Nagy and three other leaders of the 1956 Hungarian 


facturing industry now operating 
in the U.S” 

In urging House members to re- 
store the cuts made by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, Biemiller 
said: 7 

“The forces of the free world 
will suffer tremendously, in our 
judgment, if the program is 
compelled to operate at the levels 
of the appropriations approved 
by the committee. In the long 
run, moreover, the cuts will cost 
the United States more, rather 
than less, as we will be com- 
pelled to increase the size of our 
own military establishment in 
order to resist Communist ag- 

“We are particularly disturbed 
over the crippling cuts made in 
the new development loan fund. 
Only last year, the Congress ap- 
proved an authorization of $625 
million for this vital program for 
fiscal 1959. More than $2 billions 
in requests are now under consid- 
eration. If the appropriation is 
permitted to stand at $300 million, 
the program will not even begin 
to. scratch the surface of demon- 
strated need. 

“The security of our nation and 
of the free world is at stake. The 
AFL-CIO earnestly recommends 
restoration of the funds.” 


Ike Deplores Action 

Eisenhower opened his press 
conference by reading a prepared 
statement deploring the Appropria- 
tions Committee action. 

“It is my deep conviction,” 
he said, “that reductions of a 
size contemplated by the com- 
mittee will have grave conse- 
quences in portions of the free 
world and to our nation’s secu- 
rity—and will encourage Com- 
munist imperialists.” 

He urged House Republicans 
and Democrats to join in a bipar- 
tisan effort to restore the cuts, ex- 
plaining that his request for $3,- 

950,000,000 was based on “a care- 
ful estimate of this year’s needs.” 

“The sum. proposed by the Ap- 
propriations Committee is more 
than 20 percent lower than the es- 
timate,” he observed. “This is tak- 
ing reckless risks with our safety.” 

The President held that despite 


“No attempts by misguided 
people to break up this meeting,” 
said Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the 
British Labor Party, “will stop the 
wave of indignation and horror 
which people all over this country 
feel over these executions.” 


Drown Out Speaker 

Strategically located throughout 
the hall, Communists set up such 
a noise that Victor Feather, as- 
sistant general secretary of the 
British Trades Union Congress, 
could not be heard. 

Hecklers shouted Communist 
slogans; unfurled posters from the 
balcony and filled the air with leaf- 
lets. It required half an hour and 
two “‘bobbies” to get rid of them 
and restore order, 

Anna Kethly, only surviving 
member of the Hungarian free 


called for the expulsion of Hun- 


gary’s delegation to the United 
Nations. 


The TUC General Council de- 


nounced “the ruthless and uncivil-|_ 


ized treatment” of Nagy and his 
fellow-martyrs and said it was 
shocked by “the treachery of the 
arrests, the mockery of secret trial 
and the savage executions.” 


‘Perfidy, Tyranny, Murder’ 

“Men and women of good will 
who crave for peace are discour- 
aged,” the council said, “by the 
fact that this reversion to the worst 
excesses of Stalinist tyranny should 
have taken place after the leaders 
of the Soviet Union have sought 
to give the impression that they 
favored some ‘liberalization’ of the 
Soviet-controlled regimes. 

“Perfidy, tyranny and murder 


government still on free soil, 


cannot be condoned.” 


“occasional human errors” the for- 
eign aid program has been success- 
ful because “the aggressive pur- 
poses of the Kremlin have been 
foiled.” Now needed financial 
reserves have sunk below the “safe 
minimum,” he said. 

“In spite of this danger signal,” 
he added, “the committee has taken 
action that seriously endangers our 
security. We need more ammuni- 
tion to wage the peace.” : 


Reciprocal Trade Hearings 
Meantime, in another area of 


foreign policy, the Senate Finance 
Committee continued hearings on 


Act. 


of the Textile Workers offered a 
“new formula” to reconcile the 
conflict between free traders and 
protectionists. He proposed that 
Congress establish “a historic level’ 
of physical production” for basic 


tariff rates to be set by the Tariff 
Commission. 
other industries, he continued, 
would be open to “free competi- 
tion between American and foreign 
producers.” 


Railroad Aid 
Bill Heading 
To Conference 


Relief for the country’s finan- 
cially-beleaguered railroads moved 
into sight with House passage of 
a bill similar in most respects to 
one passed earlier by the Senate. 
The two measures were headed 
for a conference committee, with 
speedy action indicated in ironing 
out the differences and setting up 
a compromise for final congres- 
sional action. 


One Major Amendment 


a 348 to 2 vote with one signifi- 
cant floor amendment. This came in 
debate on a clause empowering the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
to authorize abandonment of inter- 
state passenger service. ~ 
After defeating a motion by 
Rep. John J. Flynt, Jr. (D-Ga.) 
to kill the whole clause, the 


opposed proviso listing “net loss” 
on an operation as one of the 
criteria it set up to guide the 
ICC in reaching its decisions. 
Other major provisions of the 
House bill are authorization of 
guaranteed loans to the railroads 
for capital expenditures; recom- 
mendations for more flexible rate- 
setting; and a freeze on existing 
exemptions from ICC regulation of 
trucks hauling agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


Loans Held Needed , 
The guaranteed loan clause made 
no mention of any amount; the 
Senate bill set a maximum of, $700 
million. The House committee re- 
port said the loans “would provide 
substantial re-employment by the 
railroad industry and, through the 
purchase of equipment, materials 
and supplies, would afford a great 


ing them.” ‘ 
The freeze on exemption from 


agricultural products has long been 
sought by the rails. The courts 
have been broadening the field of 
exemptions by including more and 
more processed products, and the 
committee’s proposal would limit 


them to those already spelled out. 


extension of the Reciprocal Trade |; 


Research Dir. Solomon Barkin : 


and essential industries which shall * 
be “protected” from imports by 


The products of all * 


The House bill was approved by ~ 


House voted to strike out a labor- . 


stimulus to the industries supply- — 


ICC certification of trucks hauling — 
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. Page’ Seven 


Politics Getting Hotter: 


GOP in N. 


Y. Sixes 


Gubernatorial Fight 


A major battle is shaping up 
over the gubernatorial nomination 


in New York Republican ranks 
as Nelson Rockefeller announced 


his decision to take on former GOP National Chairman Leonard 


M. Hall. 


Rockefeller announced that he would “welcome the opportunity” 


to run. for the gubernatorial post*— 
because of his conviction that “a 
new approach to government must 
be taken” in the state. 
‘Regulars’ Back Hall 
Hall, with the support of “regu- 
lar” Republican groups in the state, 
had announced his candidacy ear- 
lier. Rockefeller represents the 
“liberal” elements in the state GOP. 
Democratic Gov. Averell Har- 
riman is unopposed in his bid 
for a second term in Albany. 
Both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, meanwhile, were trying to 
line up candidates for the U.S. Sen- 
ate seat to be vacated this fall by 
Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.) who 
is not seeking re-election. 


Connecticut Picks Candidates 

In Connecticut, a major contest 
in the Democratic Party for the 
Senate nomination went to former 
Rep. Thomas J. Dodd who piled 
up a.wide lead over former Gov. 
Chester Bowles and former Sen. 
William Benton. Connecticut Re- 
publicans recently fominated Sen. 
William A. Purtell for a second 
term. 

The Democrats renominated 
Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff to op- 
pose Republican Fred R. Zeller, 
state controller, in November. 

In Indiana, Democrats named 
R. Vance Hartke, mayor. of 
Evansville, to face Republican 
Gov. Harold Handley in the 
November contest for the U.S. 
Senate seat to be vacated by 
Sen. William E. Jenner (R). 

In North Dakota, Sen. William 
Langer won an easy victory in the 
Republican primary for nomination 
for a fourth term. Langer. ran 
against the all-out opposition of the 
GOP organization in the state. He 
will face Democratic State Sen. Ray 
Vendsel in November. 

Hollings Wins Runoff 

Ernest F. Hollings, a Charleston 
lawyer, won the runoff Democratic 
primary for the gubernatorial nom- 
ination in South Carolina — the 
equivalent of election. He defeated 


.former University of South Caro- 


lina Pres. Donald S. Russell by 
over 45,000 votes. 


_In Maine, the November battle 


will be between Democratic Gov. 


Edmund S. Muskie and Republi- 
can Sen. Frederick G. Payne. 


IRS Policy on 
Allowance for 


Travel Hit 


The current unsettled status of 
the Internal Revenue Service pol- 
icy on travel and maintenance al- 
lowance for construction workers 
is working unnecessary hardship on 
persons with relatively limited in- 
comes, Richard J. Gray told a 
congressional committee. 

Gray, president of the AFL-CIO 
Building and Construction Trades 
Dept., asked a House Government 
Operations subcommittee to help 
get the IRS to hand down a uni- 
form ruling allowing workers to 
deduct reasonable travel and main- 
tenance expenses from their gross 
income reported in their federal in- 
come tax returns. 

In the past five years, Gray 
said, field officials of the IRS 
have “in many cases” disallowed 
such deductions. As a result the 
department and the 18 interna- 
tional unions whom it represents 
have been flooded with letters 
seeking aid in upsetting the rul- 
ings. 

Gray read the committee a sam- 
pling of the letters dealing with the 
hardships caused: He noted that 
the typical taxpayer involved is 
“concerned with a sum of a few 
hundred dollars which is of crucial 
importance to him and his family. 
In dollar amount, however, the cost 
of litigation in each particular case 
would negate any relief which 
might be obtained.” ' 

A definitive ruling, Gray added, 
would be in the national interest 
“in maintaining the mobility of the 
labor supply in the building and 
construction industry.” 


Bob Hope to Receive 
Murray-Green Award 


The AFL-CIO’s Murray-Green Award for 1958 will be presented 
to comedian Bob Hope, a member of the Screen Actors’ Guild. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said that the Community Serv- 
ices award was voted by the Executive Council in recognition of 
Hope’s “outstanding services to the men and women of our armed 


forces” through his overseas shows® 
‘under the auspices of the USO. 


In notifying Hope of the award 
Meany said that the comedian’s 
“readiness to perform wherever our 
men and women are stationed has 
lifted not only their morale but 
the spirit of all citizens.” 


Second Unionist Hanesed : 


The award is given annually by 
the AFL-CIO in honor of the late 
president of the CIO, Philip Mur- 
tay, and the late president of the 
AFL, William Green. It was 
founded in 1947 as the CIO's 
Philip Murray Award. 

Hope, who will receive a $5,000 
award and a special medal later 
this year at ceremonies to be ar- 
ranged by the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Actvities, becomes 
the second trade unionist to be 
honored in the award’s 11-year his- 
tory. In 1955, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, a member of the News- 
Paper Guild, was the recipient. In 
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Bob Hope 
Gets Murray-Green Award 


addition, the Auto Workers was 
one of five organizations and indi- 
viduals to share jointly in the 195? 


citation. 


IN TRIBUTE TO HER 30 YEARS OF SERVICE ‘to the ‘trade 1 union movement, Mrs. Mary Potter, 
a secretary in the AFL-CIO Dept. of Public Relations, receives a gold watch from Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler upon her retirement from the federation. Looking on are Rmest J. Zack, director of 
public relations, and Mrs. Potter’s granddaughter, Kathleen Potter. 


* 


Rubber Union 
Settles with 
2 Tire Firms 


Cleveland — The long - standing 
deadlock in rubber industry nego- 
tiations was broken as the Rubber 
Workers reached identical settle- 
ments with two major tire pro- 
ducers under which about 35,000 


‘members will receive wage in- 


creases of 8 cents an hour. 


The agreements were worked out 
at a series of intensive bargaining 
sessions .in Cleveland with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
which employs some 20,000 work- 
ers, and the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
with about 15,000 employes. 


Across-the-Board Hike 
The across-the-board pay in- 
crease was part of a package un- 
der which the union’s demands for 
improved pension and insurance 
benefits were postponed until next 
year. 


The URW has two contracts 
with each employer—one cover- 
ing wages and working condi- 
tions, which expires next year, 
the other pensions and insurance 
which runs until 1960. The 
wage boost was negotiated un- 
der a 1958 reopener. Pensions 
and insurance were on the bar- 
gaining table under a clause al- 
lowing one reopening during 
that agreement’s lifetime. 

The union negotiators were bul- 
warked by overwhelming strike 
votes in the plants of the two pro- 
ducers. . 

Negotiations with the two other 
major producers are continuing 
Meetings with the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. are being held in 
Canton, O., and with the U.S. 
Rubber Co. in New York. 


Insurance Workers 
Gain at Hancock 


A negotiating session that went 
nearly around the clock broke a 


{| deadlock and won a new contract 
: | for 6,000 members of the Insurance 


Workers employed by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


Co. 


Gains included an upward re- 


;| vision of commission schedules; ig- 
"| creased vacation pay and longer 


vacations for some classifications; 
an increase in group life insurance 
from $10,000 to $15,000; im- 
proved surgical and hospital bene- 


'| fits for agents and. their dependents, 


plus a new major medical plan 
which becomes effective immedi- 
itely upon exhaustion of basic ben- 
efits; and a cut in agent’s contri- 
»utions to the pension fund with 
no change in benefits. 


UAW Raps Chrysler 


For Harassing Union 


Detroit—The Auto Workers, operating for the fifth straight week 
without contracts with the auto industry’s Big Three, has charged 
Chrysler Corp. with conducting a planned “campaign of harass- 


ment” against the union. 


A UAW spokesman laid the blame for sporadic shutdowns of 


two Plymouth body and assembly’ 
plants here directly on manage- 
ment, declaring Chrysler’s use of 
the harassment technique was 
aimed at reducing its massive new- 
car inventory without having to 
pay supplemental unemployment 
benefits to laid-off workers. 


At the core of the dispute, 
the union said, was Chrysler’s ac- 
tion in cutting the trim depart- 
ment to 50 percent of normal 
without altering daily produc- 
tion quotas. When workers were 
unable to meet the increased 
work loads resulting from the 
speedup, the spokesman con- 
tinued, the company employed a 
routine “failure-to-meet-produc- 
tion-standards” charge and sent 
home all of the 5,400 workers 
employed at the two plants. 


‘The UAW termed the manage- 
ment attempts to increase the work 
loads “unreasonable.” 


The union reported no progress 
in its continuing contract talks 
with the Big Three management 


Second Auto 
Manufacturer 
Extends Pact 


Detroit — Eaton Manufacturing 
Co. has become the second major 
manufacturer in the automotive 
field to extend its present contract 
with the Auto Workers past its 
expiration date while negotiations 
continue on a new pact. 

The agreement, which expired 
July 1, covers six divisions of Eaton 
in Detroit, Battle Creek, Marshall 
and Coldwater, Mich., and Cleve- 
land, O., employing 4,000 workers 
represented by five UAW locals. 

Eaton joined American Motors, 
which had agreed to a similar move 
when its contract ran out in mid- 
June. The extensions by the two 
companies ran contrary to the pat- 
tern set by the Big Three—General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler—which 
terminated the .UAW’s contracts. 
when they expired at the end of 
May. 

Studebaker-Packard Corp., 
opened new wage contract talks 
with the union this week. The 
present agreement has until Sept. 1 


to run, 


-List of AF L-CIO 
Publications Ready 


A current list of AFL- 
CIO pamphlets, leaflets, and 
publications, including those 
issued in the past several 
months, is now available 
from the Dept. of Publica- 
tions. 

The new listing includes 
all material concerning the 
AFL-CIO Second Constitu- 
tional Convention as well as 
new material dealing with the 
“right-to-work” fight, com- 
munity services activities and 
civil*rights. 

Short descriptions of each 
publication, the date issued, 
number of pages and price 
where applicable, are in- 
cluded in the listing. 


teams. Negotiations’ at General 
Motors were suspended until July 
9, while the talks with Ford were 
adjourned until July 14. Meet- 
ings continued with Chrysler on the 
eve of the long July 4 holiday 
weekend, but were expected to be 
recessed until July 14. 


Rank-and-file UAW members, 
meanwhile, continued to give 
convincing proof of their solid 
stand behind the union despite 
the absence of contracts. The 
support took the form of over- 
whelming votes in fayor of a 
strike, if mecessary, and of a 
near-perfect record of dues pay- 
ments despife the fact that the 
checkoff ended when the com- 
panies terminated their contracts. 


With more than half of the 220 
units at the Big Three plants al- 
ready contemplating strike vote 
action to strengthen the union’s 
hand, the tally stood at 143,423 
in favor of a strike and only 9,807 
against. These included returns 


|from 98 units at GM plants, 28 


at Ford and 13 at Chrysler. 

A gloomy picture of automobile 
sales was painted by Automotive 
News, a leading trade publication, 
which reported new car sales in the 
first six months of this year skidded 
to only. 2:3. million. It was the 
first time since 1953 that auto 
sales for the period had fallen be- 
low 3 million. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1958 | : 


ILGWU Opens War mice 
Dress Industry Racketeers - 


The Ladies’ Garment Workers’ war against racketeers who have infiltrated the dress. industry 
took shape as ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky announced a reshuffling of the union’s top officers 
to step up the attack and a $2 million appropriation to finance it for the next two years. 

The money will go to promote the ILGWU’s new union label, which manufacturers under con- 


tract will begin to sew into their products beginning next Jan. 1, and to appeal to the women’ of 


America to buy dresses made under® 
union conditions rather than under 
the sweatshop conditions of non- 
union plants often controlled by 
underworld figures. 

A joint union-management at- 
tack on racketeers was set up in 
the agreement which ended the 
ILGWU strike last March of 
105,000 of its — in seven 
states. 

Under the sitions employers 
agreed to buy the union labels and 
pay administrative costs of the, 
program at rates to be fixed by im- 


partial Chairman Harry Uviller— 
estimated to amount to $3 million 
over the two-year period—while 
ILG Pres. David Dubinsky pledged 
$2 million of the union’s fund for 
promotion and policing. 

Hochman Heads Label Dept. 

The high command reshuffling 
involves Vice Pres. Julius Hoch- 
man, manager of the ILG Joint 
Dress Board for the past 29 years, 
who was named head of a new 
union label department, and Vice 


Crime Syndicate Held 
Threat to Economy 


A “close-knit, clandestine criminal syndicate” has “infiltrated” 
business enterprises and the labor movement as a “front” for its 


“illegal activities,” the McClellan 


committee has charged. 


Chairman John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) in a statement opening a 
new phase of the committee's hearings, contended “the relation- 


ship of the national criminal syn 


dicate with legitimate labor and 
business is far more critical than 
has heretofore been revealed,” add- 
ing that it presented a grave threat 
to “the destiny of our national 
economy.” 

Witnesses Take ‘Fifth’ 

As a starting point, the commit- 
tee began looking into the widely- 
publicized “gangland convention” 
held at Apalachin, N. Y., and 
promptly ran into a flurry of Fifth 
Amendment pleas by ‘witnesses 
questioned about their attendance 
at the meeting on ‘the estate of 
Joseph M. Barbara, Sr., a former 
official of a soft drink firm. 

Pleading possible self-incrimina- 
tion to avoid answering questions 
were: 

e Joseph Profaci, a Brooklyn 
importer. 

e John Scalish, a Cleveland 
vending machine operator. 

e James V. LaDuca, former 
secretary-treasurer of Hotel and 
and Restaurant Employes Local 
66, Buffalo. 

e Russell Mancuso, former pres- 
ident of Local 186 of the Hod 
Carriers, Utica. 

e Louis Larasso, former trustee 
of Hod Carriers Local 394, Linden, 
ie A 

Ran on ‘Impulse’ 

First witness to testify about his 
presence at Apalachin on the night 
the “convention” was broken up 
by state police, was John C. Mon- 
tana, president of a taxi company 
and two beverage companies in 
Buffalo and winner of that city’s 
“Man of the Year” award in 1956. 

Montana said he was at the 
meeting by accident. He contended 
that he had trouble with his 1957 
Cadillac and had driven to Bar- 
bara’s estate to avail himself of 
the services of mechanics. He 
said that he had joined reputed 
crime leaders in running for the 
woods when police closed in, 
merely by “impulse.” 

Sen. Irving M. Ives (R-N. Y.), 
the committee’s ranking GOP 
member, acidly told the Buffalo 
businessman: “Your story does 
not make much sense.” 

McClellan said the new hear- 
ings were the natural outgrowth 
of earlier testimony which, he said, 
had shown: 

e That “gangsters led by John 
(Johnny Dio) Dioguardi and An- 
thony (Tony Ducks) Corallo in- 
filtrated” the New York labor 
movement, “using their union po- 


sitions for purposes of extortion, 
bribery and shakedowns.” 
© That Teamster Pres. James R. 


Hoffa “used Dioguardi and Corallo 
in his efforts to capture control 
of the union.” 

e That Vincent J. Squillante 
“self-styled godson of Albert Ana- 
stasia, the late lord high execu- 
tioner of Murder, Inc., seized con- 
trol” of the New York garbage in- 
dustry and “used labor union con- 
nections to whip recalcitrant op- 
erators into line.” 


’ End Carpenters Hearings 
Before moving. to this _Phase of 
its investigation, the committée 
wound up hearings on the Carpen- 
ters. The union’s president, Mau- 
rice A. Hutcheson, said he would 
ask his executive board to con- 


sider committee testimony con-|, 


cerning the union’s payment of 
$310,000 for the publication of a 
book about his father, the late 
William L. Hutcheson. McClel- 
lan said the charges for the book 
by New York Publisher Maxwell 
Raddock were “excessive.” 

Hutcheson declined to testify 
whether Raddock was involved 
in an alleged payoff to block 
Hutcheson’s indictment in Lake 
County, Ind., for participation 
in an alleged $78,000 land fraud, 
on the grounds that he was later 
indicted in Marion County, Ind., 
in connection with the same land 
deal. 

The committee also charged that 
William L. Hutcheson years ago 
had embezzled $250,000 from the 
union. A 25-page memorandum 
detailed a complicated series of 
transactions whereby the elder 
Hutcheson allegedly diverted stock 
in Adams Packing Co., Auburn- 
dale Fla., some of which later was 
converted into lucrative citrus 
groves at Lakeland, Fla. 


Pres. Charles S. Zimmerman, man- 
ager of Dressmakers Local 22 and 


chairman of the AFL-CIO Civil 


Rights Committee, who will suc- 
‘ceed him. 

Both Hochman and Zimmer- 
man have been deeply involved 
in the fight against corruption 
and racketeering in the industry. 
They and Dubinsky are con- 
vinced that the union label will 
prove a major weapon in the 
fight that has been launched. 

Dubinsky predicted that use of 
the union label and its vigorous 
promotion will drive out of the in- 
dustry “the 5 percent of chiselers 
and bargain hunters who. enrith 
themselves only by debasing the 
standards gained by organized la- 
bor.” 

In the last year, he said, he had 
dismissed seven union officials be- 
cause their cénduct did not meet 
the union’s standards, and has 
ousted a total of 75 since he as- 
sumed the presidency 25 years ago. 

The union is still continuing the 
walkout against about 40 firms, 
most of them owned by people re- 
puted to have underworld connec- 
tions, which refused to accept the 
settlement. Ten are jobbers -in 
New York, the others contractors 
who make garments for them in 
Pennsylvania and other out-of-New 
York areas. 


Carey Opposes 


(Smith Bill-as-~ 


CreatingHavoc 


A bill to revamp the present re- 
lationships between federal and 
state governments could “create 
havoc” particularly in the fields of 
labor and welfare legislation, James 
B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
has asserted. 

In a letter to all members of 
the House in which he urged de- 
feat of the bill sponsored by Rep. 
Howard Smith (D-Va.), Carey 
said its passage “would destroy 
the present state-federal relation- 
ship, undermine the Supreme 
Court and might reduce the na- 
tion to a loosely knit confederacy 
of the kind that existed at the 
birth of the Republic.” 

The measure would amend the 
U.S. Code to provide that no act 
of Congress would be construed as 
giving the federal government ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in the field 
covered by the act unless Congress 
expressly provided for this su- 
premacy. The AFL-CIO testified 
against the measure before the 


House Judiciary Committee. 


American labor movement,” 


Practices. 
The new edition contains din 


ington 6, D. C. 


Goal of Ethics Codes Is 
Healthy Labor Movement 


The AFL-CIO is “diligently and effectively engaging in self- 
regulation to insure the continued healthy development of our 
Pres. George Meany has declared 
| in a foreword to a new edition of the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical 


AFL-CIO convention in Atlantic City in December 1957, per- 
tinent sections of the AFL-CIO Constitution and the full texts of 
the six codes affirmed at the convention. 

In his foreword Meany notes that at the Executive Council 
meeting in February 1958 all AFL-CIO affiliates were directed 
to comply with the provisions of the codes prompt}y, with delays 
permissible only where a union’s constitution had to be changed 
or the action had to be taken by a convention. 

The 48-page pamphlet is available without charge from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications, 815 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 


resolutions adopted by the 


CARIBBEAN TRADE UNIONISTS greet George Richardson, 


(right), assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, during Richard~§ 
son’s recent visit to Trinidad. With him are Ken Sterling, (left) ¥ 
executive secretary of the Caribbean area division of the Inter-@ 
American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT), and John @ 
Rojas (center), president-general of the Oilfields Workers Union in q 


Trinidad. 


Adams Gifts. Deducted | 


As Business Expenses 


Textile manufacturer Bernard Goldfine treated the gifts he gave } 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams as business expenses and @ 


took federal income tax deductions for the items, he told re- 
porters, but he blamed this on “routine” actions by his accountants. 


The confirmation of earlier stories of the tax deduction came ; 


after Pres. Eisenhower had reaf#—~ 
firmed his trust for and his “need” 
of Adams in the White House and 
Vice Pres. Nixon had.expressed 
his confidence that the President 
would retain Adams as his chief 
of staff. 

Admits He Was ‘Imprudent’ 
Adams has admitted he was “im- 

prudent” in accepting gifts from 
Goldfine while the latter was in 
difficulties with several federal reg- 
ulatory agencies, but had told the 
special House Committee on Leg- 
islative Oversight that he had long 
exchanged gifts with Goldfine. 

The textile manufacturer had 
made the same point, noting that 
the Goldfine and Adams families 
were very intimate. 

The tax deduction confirmation 
by Goldfine came after his lawyer, 
Roger Robb, disclosed it and after 
Goldfine started his testimony be- 
fore the committee, not completed 
as the AFL-CIO News went to 
press. 

An internal revenue official 
told newsmen that a true gift 
could not be deducted as a busi- 
ness expense. Goldfine was ex- 
pected to be questioned closely 
on the deductions, especially as 
they applied to hotel bills, a 
vicuna coat and other gifts to 
Adams. 

The reaffirmed White House sup- 


port for Adams came as Repub-| ~ 


licans opened an attack on the 
House group for allowing Boston 
financier John Fox to testify in 
public session. Fox had told the 
committee that Goldfine, with 
whom he had been friendly 
until recently, had told him of 
financial assistance and gifts he 
had given Adams. 

The White House and Adams 
categorically denied the charges 
and touched off the attack on the 
committee. It was picked up by 
Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R-Mo.) 
who called for a new three-man 
committee to investigate the speciai 
House group. 

Chairman Oren Harris (D- 
Ark.) said the question was dis- 
cussed in a committee session 
and there had been unanimous 


agreement that the public ses- 


rane ii 
en en 


Goldfine told the committee in J 


part that he had neither sought 


nor received special. favors from @ 


8S-S-2 


Tt da kg wre 


Adams and charged that politics q 


UNIVERSITY ate Won 


a 


had prompted the airing af charges 


to the contrary. 


Rep. John E. Moss (D-Calif) i 
termed Goldfine’s charges “vicious J 


and absolutely false.” 


Goldfine dismissed as lies the q 
Fox accusations. He conceded that @ 


he showered Adams with gifts but 
said on balance the presidential as- 
sistant gave the Goldfine family 3 


presents worth more than those 4 
* 


he had received. 


Executive Failures - 
Rapped by Truman 


The Sherman Adams case, 
“the lack of ethics in the 
White House and corrup- 
tion in other high places 
should not divert attention 
from the much more im- 
portant failures and bun- 
glings of the Administra- 
tion,” former Pres. Harry S. 
Truman declared. 

Interviewed in Cannes, 
France as he boarded ship 
to retorn to the U.S., he de- 
tailed these “bunglings” as 
“the complete failure and 
disastrous results of its (the 
Administration’s) foreign pol- 
icy and its failure to take nec- 
essary steps immediately and, 
forcefully to meet the down- 
turn of national prosperity 
and full employment .. .” 
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